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The National Survey of Student Engagement (NSSE) documents 
dimensions of quality in undergraduate education and provides 
information and assistance to colleges, universities, and other 
organizations to improve student learning. Its primary activity 
is annually surveying college students to assess the extent to 
which they engage in educational practices associated with 
high levels of learning and development. 



Annual Results 2009 is sponsored by The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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Foreword 



The Past and Future NSSE 

The staff at NSSE is feeling a bit giddy these days, and for good 
reason. This report is based on the findings from the tenth annual 
National Survey of Student Engagement. With data in hand 
about an entire decade of effort, including data from campuses 
that participated in multiple surveys, the NSSE staff has been 
able to track changes in student engagement that have not been 
reported before. And the fact that NSSE has provided a decade 
of service is itself a milestone. Just before releasing this report, 
NSSE invited colleagues from all over the country to attend a 
symposium in celebration of its tenth anniversary. 

In inviting me to write this Foreword, Alex McCormick 
remarked that “since you were there at the beginning you 
should be the one to imagine how the story turns out.” What 
Alex was referring to is that as Director of Education for The 
Pew Charitable Trusts, I convened a group of educators to 
brainstorm what the foundation might do to counteract the 
perverse incentives of college rankings such as those issued by 
U.S. News & World Report. The upshot of the discussion was 
that Pew should open up a new source of evidence about college 
quality, based on what students had to say about their college 
experience. Following the meeting I asked Peter Ewell to lead 
an effort to design and pilot a survey instrument that might do 
this. He did so, and Pew then awarded a major grant to George 
Kuh to conduct the survey for three years. In sum, Peter was 
the architect, George was the builder, and I was the investor 
who set them to work and cheered them on. 

But I must say, never in my wildest dreams did I imagine that 
NSSE would become the influential force it is today. I’d first like 
to reflect on how and why this happened. 

I must say, never in my wildest dreams 
did I imagine that NSSE would become 
the influential force it is today. 

The Secret to NSSE's Success 

When it became clear that Peter Ewell’s design team was going to 
succeed in producing a survey instrument, I began to worry about 
where the project would be located and who would run it. Pew’s 
grant could go to any number of places. We could set up a new 
entity, partner with one of the established survey research centers, 
turn to one of the higher education research centers, or look 
to one of the traditional disciplines. I needed help in thinking 
through options, and then one day it hit me. Sandy Astin, who 
had launched several large scale surveys in different settings, 



would know how to think about these options. I tracked him 
down and will never forget what he said: 

“Don’t think of your project as a survey. Think of it as an 
agenda you are carrying forward by means of a survey. 

Then it will become obvious that it should be located in a 
university because then you will have access to graduate 
students and other resources that can advance your agenda.” 

According to my dictionary, an epiphany is “a sudden 
manifestation of the essential nature or meaning of something.” 
This puts it well. I suddenly realized that NSSE was first and 
foremost an agenda. Sandy Astin had himself contributed 
mightily to what this agenda was. As had George Kuh, in whom 
we had not only a superb leader but a scholar who had his eye 
on the prize of what constitutes effective educational practice. 
And George’s home base, the Center for Postsecondary Research 
within the Indiana University School of Education, had an 
impressive array of resources, including a supply of talented 
graduate students, that could help advance the cause. 

In just three years, George built a base of NSSE users that was 
sufficient to sustain the survey on its own revenues, without 
foundation support. Then, with the survey up and running, he 
began launching other initiatives — research projects, institutes 
for professional development, efforts to shape the public 
understanding of quality — that complemented the survey and 
broadened NSSE’s interactions with colleges and universities. 
Gradually over the course of the decade, the survey has become 
the signature project of a multi-faceted effort that I like to call 
an expedition. NSSE’s central office has become the headquarters 
of a national movement to spread effective educational practice 
throughout undergraduate education. 



Juniata College 
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Dalhousie University 



Contributing Factors 

The reason why colleges were willing to sign on to NSSE was 
not simply because they trusted the professionalism and integrity 
of Peter Ewell and George Kuh. They knew that the items in the 
questionnaire were anchored in empirical research. Peter’s design 
group was, as the saying goes, “standing on the shoulders of 
giants.” NSSE was successful because long before it was invented 
a community of scholars had built a body of knowledge that 
Peter’s design team could draw on. 

The boundaries of this field were defined in Kenneth Feldman 
and Theodore Newcomb’s 1969 synthesis of findings from 
1,500 studies of college students titled The Impact of College 
on Students. In the 1970s and 1980s, the field grew rapidly. In 
1991, Ernest Pascarella and Patrick Terenzini published another 
synthesis, How College Affects Students , based on a review of 
2,600 studies. The central message of this research is that what 
counts in student learning and development is what students do 
when they attend college. 

Yet as we all know, research findings do not necessarily find 
their way into practice. Another crucial part of this story was 
the role that Involvement in Learning played in moving the 
ideas about effective practices from the scholarly journals to the 
foreground of the national conversation about how to improve 
undergraduate education. 



In 1983, a National Commission on Excellence in Education 
established by Education Secretary Terrence Bell issued a report 
titled A Nation at Risk. This moment is widely regarded as 
the beginning of the national movement to reform America’s 
schools. Clifford Adelman, then a research analyst within the 
Department of Education, concluded that this reform movement 
would eventually spill over into higher education, and when 
it did people would want to know what educational research 
had to say about the conditions for excellence in undergraduate 
education. So Cliff set up a Study Group on the Conditions for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Education. On October 15, 1984, 
the Study Group released Involvement in Learning which calmly 
pointed out that in the course of transforming itself into a mass 
industry, America’s colleges and universities had lost sight of the 
conditions that make for quality and excellence. And it went on 
to set forth a conception of what quality and excellence entail. 
Excellence, it argued, was a matter not just of acquiring resources 
and prestige, but of practices such as setting high expectations, 
providing involving settings and forms of pedagogy, and giving 
students continuous meaningful feedback. 

Involvement in Learning became a manifesto for taking effective 
practices seriously. In 1987 Arthur Chickering and Zelda Gamson 
emerged from a Wingspread conference with “Seven Principles 
for Good Practice in Undergraduate Education.” Their list 
became the handout at faculty development meetings all 
across the country. 

The Challenges Ahead 

So what are the prospects for the decade ahead? NSSE has a very 
full plate of ongoing initiatives to manage. But looking down the 
road, we should not assume that NSSE’s future will simply be 
an extension of the past. To realize its full potential, I believe 
that NSSE will have to venture beyond the agenda that it 
pursued in the past. 

One challenge that lies ahead is how to keep the survey fresh. 

The principles on which the survey is based are now familiar 
to hundreds of faculty. These principles are as valid as ever, but 
because they are so familiar they may be losing their capacity to 
inspire. The good news is that there are other fields of research 
that NSSE can tap. For example, the interdisciplinary field known 
as cognitive science has produced a rich set of findings about 
what is entailed in “deep” learning with understanding. This field 
can be a source of fresh new questions, or perhaps a new, more 
advanced survey for colleges that want to probe more deeply into 
the issues. Since students alone would not be reliable witnesses as 
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Elon University 



to the presence of practices associated with deep learning, NSSE 
would need to tap into its Faculty Survey of Student Engagement 
as well. 

The greater challenge, however, is that the agenda that NSSE 
pursued in the past — the identification and spread of effective 
practices — is no longer the most important challenge it confronts. 
A great many colleges are now aware of what these practices 
are. What is lacking is not the supply of ideas and practices but 
the demand for them. The problem we need to address is that 
not enough colleges seem to want to get better at the task of 
teaching and learning. 

The reason for this is that there are few incentives in the system 
to do so. In many industries, competition motivates innovation 
and improvement. The way the professionals who work in the 
industry are trained and rewarded is a second source. But in 
higher education, issues of effectiveness play a small role in 
students’ decisions about where to go to college. The faculty 



are trained to believe that good teaching is simply a matter of 
staying current with the content of the field. So, the market 
is highly imperfect, and the faculty don’t compensate for 
these deficiencies. 

The focus of our improvement efforts needs to shift from 
disseminating effective practices to cultivating the desire to 
get better and better. What role could NSSE play in making 
this happen? 

With respect to the faculty, The Carnegie Foundation has 
already illuminated the path that can be taken. Under the banner 
of “the scholarship of teaching and learning,” faculty are coming 
to view teaching as intellectually challenging scholarly work 
that should be studied, discussed, shared with colleagues, and 
reviewed not only by students but by peers. I see a future in 
which NSSE joins forces with this budding movement. What 
NSSE might bring to the table is, again, a focus on the extent 
to which faculty are practicing in a way that regards teaching 
as “community property.” 

To ask what NSSE could do to change the nature of competition 
brings us back to the agenda that I had on my mind when 1 
convened the planning meeting at Pew. I wanted to counteract 
the perverse incentives of the rankings of U.S. News & World 
Report. But when George began looking for colleges to sign up 
for the survey, presidents insisted that they remain in control 
of the evidence about their own institutions’ performance. 

George agreed, and he was right. By removing the fears that 
the evidence might be misused, he enabled NSSE to flourish 
as a tool for improvement. 

Ten years later, however, the circumstances are different. 
Campuses are more comfortable with NSSE’s evidence and 
more resigned to being in a fish bowl. Institution-level data 
have become more public. I would not try to amend the 
bargain for all participating colleges. But suppose that NSSE 
took the idea of an anniversary seriously. Birthdays celebrate 
individuals. Anniversaries celebrate relationships. NSSE is a 
partnership with its member colleges. Suppose NSSE invited 
10%-15% of its high-performing colleges to break away from 
the pack and create a league of high-performing institutions. 

The members of the League would pledge to develop Web 
sites that would set new standards for storytelling, evidence, 
and transparency. Now that would be worth celebrating. 

Russell Edgerton 
President Emeritus 

American Association for Higher Education 
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Director's Message 



A Decade of Promoting Improvement in 
Undergraduate Education 



The year 2009 marked an important milestone in the history of 
the National Survey of Student Engagement: its tenth full-scale 
administration. NSSE’s growth in its first decade, from 276 
colleges and universities in 2000 to as many as 769 in recent 
years, attests to its transformation from a bold experiment in 
higher education assessment to a vital part of the assessment 
landscape, and a key resource for evidence-based improvement. 
As of 2009, nearly 1,400 baccalaureate-granting colleges and 
universities in the US and Canada have used NSSE at least 
once to assess the quality of undergraduate education on 
their campuses. Of U.S. colleges and universities that enroll 
undergraduates and are classified by the Carnegie Foundation as 
doctorate-granting universities, master’s colleges and universities, 
or baccalaureate colleges, about four out of five (78%) have 
participated in NSSE. NSSE’s founders and sponsors can rightly 
be proud of the project’s impact. 




Cabrini College 



Although we at NSSE have chosen to focus our project activities 
on higher education in the US and Canada, this work has 
attracted considerable international interest. Licensed and fully 
implemented adaptations of NSSE include the Australasian 
Survey of Student Engagement (www.acer.edu.au/ausse) 
and the South African Survey of Student Engagement 
(sasse.ufs.ac.za). A version is currently being field-tested in 
China with support from the Ford Foundation, and a Korean 
version is under development. Single-institution administrations 
have been conducted in several other countries. These efforts 
to apply concepts of student engagement internationally are all 
being led by higher education scholars in the subject countries. 
Student engagement is increasingly viewed around the world as 
an important element in assessing and improving the quality of 
undergraduate education. 



Assessment for Improvement: Evaluating 
Institutional Results Over Time 

We have always emphasized the diagnostic value of NSSE data 
and reports to participating colleges and universities. Random 
sampling ensures the comparability of results among institutions, 
and our reports to institutions show how students’ in- and out-of- 
class activities and experiences, as well as their perceptions of 
relationships and institutional emphases, compare with those of 
students attending other institutions in up to three customizable 
comparison groups. 

While benchmarking performance against peer institutions is the 
most common way that colleges and universities evaluate their 
performance, it is not the only way to do so. Another informative 
way to understand performance is to monitor change or stability 
in an institution’s own results over time. How does current 
performance compare with that of two, three, four, or more 
years ago? What is the trend? How do these results comport 
with strategic priorities and improvement efforts? Incorporating 
periodic NSSE administrations into an assessment plan makes 
it possible to answer these and related questions, and many 
institutions are doing just that. For example, of the 761 U.S. and 
Canadian institutions that administered NSSE in 2004 or 2005, 
725 (95%) conducted one or more subsequent administrations 
between 2006 and 2009. These institutions can continue using 
a single year’s results to compare their educational effectiveness 
with that of peer institutions, but they can also use results 
from multiple administrations to benchmark against themselves 
over time. In this way, they can monitor progress toward their 
goals for undergraduate education and gauge the impact of 
improvement initiatives. 

As the number of multi-year participants has grown, we have 
developed new resources to help our users analyze their results 
over time. Since 2008, the customized Institutional Report that 
we send to each participating institution has included a Multi- 
Year Benchmark Report for those that have participated in at 
least two NSSE administrations. This new report shows first- 
year and senior scores on NSSE’s five Benchmarks of Effective 
Educational Practice for each year of participation. Graphical 
displays with confidence bands make it easy to view patterns 
of benchmark performance over time. We also introduced a 
Multi-Year Data Analysis Guide to assist NSSE users interested 
in conducting their own custom analyses of data from multiple 
NSSE administrations. 
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NSSE and the Voluntary System of 
Accountability (VSA) 

NSSE is one of four assessment instruments that can be used 
to report the experiences and perceptions of undergraduate 
students for the VSA. Developed through a partnership between 
the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU) and the Association of Public and Land-grant 
Universities (APLU), the VSA is designed to help institutions 
demonstrate accountability, measure educational practices 
and outcomes, and assemble information that is accessible, 
understandable, and comparable. 

Nearly all of the more than 325 institutions that have 
registered for the VSA have NSSE results to populate the 
Student Experience and Perceptions section of VSA's College 
Portrait, a template for providing information on institutional 
and student characteristics, attendance costs, student 
engagement, and educational outcomes. Several NSSE reports 
can be added as supplementary information. Resources for NSSE 
users participating in the VSA are available on our Web site, 
www.nsse.iub.edu/html/vsa.cfm 




Roanoke College 



"Honest feedback on student engagement 
serves as a way to enhance service offerings 
in performance areas and legitimizes the 
need for improvement in areas that present 
as challenges. " 



Are institutions realizing gains in student 
engagement? What do the trends look 
like? How many, and what kinds of 
institutions are achieving improvement? 

Are some forms of engagement improving 
more than others? 

Signs of Progress 

Over the years, each edition of this report has provided a range 
of compelling findings about the state of student engagement and 
the undergraduate experience. 1 In recent years, for example, we 
have shown that: 

• At institutions where faculty members report using effective 
educational practices more frequently in their classes (as 
measured on the Faculty Survey of Student Engagement), 
students are more engaged overall and gain more from 
college (2005). 

• Engagement yields larger payoffs in terms of grades and 
retention for underprepared students and historically 
underrepresented students relative to otherwise comparable 
peers (2006). 

• Certain high-impact educational practices and experiences 
correspond to higher student participation in deep approaches 
to learning (2007). 

• Students’ predisposition toward engagement (based on high 
school engagement and expectations for engagement in college, 
from the Beginning College Survey of Student Engagement) 
correlates with but does not determine actual engagement in 
college, and the positive relationship between engagement and 
plans to return for the second year holds regardless of prior 
engagement disposition (2008). 

• Good practices in the teaching of undergraduate writing 
correspond to higher student engagement in deep approaches 
to learning and self-reports of educational gains (2008). 

But at its heart, NSSE is about facilitating the improvement 
of undergraduate education. In recognition of NSSE’s 10th 
anniversary, we turn our attention this year to what NSSE 
tells us about gains in student engagement. 



— Jean Hamler, Associate Director of 

Planning & Institutional Research, Stonehill College 



'Previous editions are available at www.nsse.iub.edu/html/annual_reports.cfm. 
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Comparisons of aggregate NSSE results over time have shown 
benchmark scores to be relatively stable. But the group of 
participating institutions varies from one year to the next, 
limiting the utility of year-to-year comparisons of aggregate 
results. We are most interested in what is happening at the 
campus level. Are institutions realizing gains in student 
engagement? What do the trends look like? How many, and 
what kinds of institutions are achieving improvement? Are some 
forms of engagement improving more than others? NSSE’s 10th 
anniversary offers an opportune moment to begin asking such 
questions. For this year’s Annual Results, we selected a subset of 
2009 participating institutions with multi-year data from at least 
four NSSE administrations going back to 2004, to determine 
whether any campuses show trends of improving performance 
on NSSE’s Benchmarks of Effective Educational Practice or in 
the proportion of students participating in particular high-impact 
practices. As shown in the following pages, we found such 
evidence at a considerable number of institutions — public and 
private, of all types and sizes. We were also gratified to find that 
patterns of diminished performance were very rare indeed. 

These encouraging and tantalizing findings 
suggest that some campuses have engaged 
in systematic improvement efforts that 
have paid off. 

Our analysis considered five criterion measures, evaluated 
separately for first-year students and seniors. For each measure, 
whether for first-years or seniors, we found many colleges and 
universities with persuasive evidence of steady improvement. 

We even found an appreciable number with systematic gains on 
more than one criterion, including a small number with positive 
trends on at least four of the five measures. More institutions 
showed steady gains for first-year students than for seniors. What 
we don’t know is whether this means the first-year experience 
represents the “low-hanging fruit” with respect to improving 
the undergraduate experience and is thus more amenable to 
improvement, or that systematic improvement efforts are more 
often targeted at the first-year experience — which would make 
sense given widespread concerns about retention. It could be 
both. Similarly, certain of the criterion measures showed more 
instances of steady institutional improvement for first-year 
students, while for seniors other measures were more prone to 
improvement. This again raises interesting questions about both 
the kinds of change that institutions may be seeking, and the 
kinds that are most easily achieved. 

These encouraging and tantalizing findings suggest that 
some campuses have engaged in systematic improvement 
efforts that have paid off. If that is the case, we have much 
to learn from these places. If the gains represent intentional 
improvement efforts, what catalyzed institutional attention 




Texas A&M University Corpus Christi 



and effort toward improvement? What specific activities led 
to improved performance? What was the role of faculty and 
administrative leadership? What role did assessment data play 
in the identification of problems or the design of interventions? 
And most important, what lessons can be drawn to inform 
improvement efforts on other campuses? In the coming years, 
we will continue our program of research on educational quality 
and improvement by conducting in-depth inquiry into the 
improvement process at selected institutions, so others can benefit 
from what these successful campuses have learned. Stay tuned. 

Alexander C. McCormick 

Director, National Survey of Student Engagement 
Associate Professor, Indiana University School of Education 



"The question shouldn't be 'why should a 
college participate in NSSE, ' but rather 'why 
wouldn't a college participate. ' NSSE not only 
provides the participating institution a valid 
and reliable sense of how their students are 
learning through engagement with the 
institution, but also how this compares to 
other similar and dissimilar institutions. 

That's powerful information for a student- 
centered institution. " 

— David A. Longanecker, President, 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
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Audiences 



Survey 

The NSSE survey is available in paper and Web versions and 
takes about 15 minutes to complete. To view the survey, go to: 
www.nsse.iub.edu/html/survey_instruments_2009.cfm. 

Objectives 

Provide data to colleges and universities to assess and improve 
undergraduate education, inform state accountability and 
accreditation efforts, and facilitate national and sector 
benchmarking efforts, among others. 

Partners 

Established in 2000 with a grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts 
and sponsored by The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Support for research and development projects from 
Lumina Foundation for Education, the Center of Inquiry in the 
Liberal Arts at Wabash College, Teagle Foundation, and the 
National Postsecondary Education Cooperative. 



Figure 1: NSSE 2009 Participating Colleges and Universities 
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Carnegie 2005 Basic Classifications 



RU/VH 

RU/H 

DRU 

Master's L 
Master's M 
Master's S 
Bac/A&S 
Bac/Div 



Research Universities (very high research activity) 
Research Universities (high research activity) 
Doctoral/Research Universities 
Master's Colleges and Universities (larger programs) 
Master's Colleges and Universities (medium programs) 
Master's Colleges and Universities (smaller programs) 
Baccalaureate Colleges-Arts & Sciences 
Baccalaureate Colleges-Diverse Fields 



Percentages are based on U.S. institutions that belong to one of the 
eight Carnegie classifications above. 



www.carnegiefoundation.org/classifications 



College and university administrators, faculty members, 
advisors, student life staff, students, governing boards, 
institutional researchers, higher education scholars, accreditors, 
government agencies, prospective students and their families, 
high school counselors, and journalists. 

Participating Colleges & Universities 

Since its launch in 2000, nearly 1,400 baccalaureate-granting 
colleges and universities have participated in NSSE, including 640 
in 2009. Participating institutions generally mirror the national 
distribution of the 2005 Basic Carnegie Classification groups 
(Figure 1). 

Participation Agreement 

Participating colleges and universities agree that NSSE will use the 
data in the aggregate for national and sector reporting purposes 
and other undergraduate improvement initiatives. Colleges and 
universities can use their own data for institutional purposes. 
Results specific to each college or university and identified as 
such will not be made public except by mutual agreement. 

Administered By 

Indiana University Center for Postsecondary Research in cooperation 
with the Indiana University Center for Survey Research. 

Data Sources 

Randomly selected first-year and senior students from hundreds 
of four-year colleges and universities. Supplemented by other 
information, such as institutional records, results from other 
surveys, and data from the Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS). 

Validity & Reliability 

The NSSE survey was designed by experts and extensively 
tested to ensure validity and reliability as well as to minimize 
non-response bias and mode effects. For more information, visit 
the NSSE Web site at: www.nsse.iub.edu/html/researchers.cfm. 

Response Rates 

In 2009, the average institutional response rate was 36%. 

The average for Web-only institutions (37%) exceeded that of 
institutions that administered paper questionnaires (31%). 
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Consortia & State or University Systems 
2000-2009 

American Democracy Project 
Arts Consortium 

Associated New American Colleges 

Association of American Universities Data Exchange 

Association of Independent Colleges of Art and Design 

Association of Independent Technical Universities 

Bringing Theory to Practice 

California State University 

Canadian Consortium 

Canadian Research Universities 

Catholic Colleges & Universities 

City University of New York 

Colleges That Change Lives 

Committee on Institutional Cooperation 

Concordia Universities 

Connecticut State Universities 

Consortium for the Study of Writing in College 

Council for Christian Colleges & Universities 

Council of Independent Colleges 

Council of Public Liberal Arts Colleges 

Flashlight Group 

Hispanic Serving Institutions 

Historically Black Colleges and Universities 

Indiana University 

Information Literacy 

Jesuit Colleges and Universities 

Kentucky Council on Postsecondary Education 

Lutheran Colleges and Universities 

Mid-Atlantic Private Colleges 

Military Academy Consortium 

Minnesota State Colleges & Universities 

Mission Engagement Consortium for Independent Colleges 

New Jersey Public Universities 

North Dakota University System 

Online Educators Consortium 

Ontario Universities 

Penn State System 

Pennsylvania State System of Higher Education 

Private Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities 

South Dakota Public Universities 

State University of New York 

Teagle Diversity Consortium 

Teagle Integrated Learning Consortium 

Tennessee Publics 

Texas A&M System 

Texas Six 

University of Hawai'i 
University of Maryland 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Missouri 
University of North Carolina 
University of Texas 

University of Wisconsin Comprehensives 
University System of Georgia 
Urban Universities 
Women's Colleges 
Work Colleges 



Consortia & State or University Systems 

Groups of institutions and state and university systems 
may add custom questions and receive group comparisons. 

Some groups agree to share student-level responses among 
member institutions. 

Participation Cost & Benefits 

The annual NSSE survey is supported by institutional 
participation fees. Institutions pay a fee ranging from $1,800 
to $7,800 that is determined by undergraduate enrollment. 
Participation benefits include: uniform third-party survey 
administration; customizable survey recruiting materials; a 
student-level data file of all survey respondents; comprehensive 
reporting of results with frequencies, means, and benchmark 
scores using three self-selected comparison groups; special 
reports for executive leadership and prospective students; 
and resources for interpreting results and translating them 
into practice. 

Current Initiatives 

The NSSE Institute for Effective Educational Practice is 
collaborating with the Center of Inquiry in the Liberal Arts, 
Wabash National Study of Liberal Arts Education, Penn State’s 
Spencer Foundation-funded “Parsing the First Year of College” 
project, The Council of Independent Colleges’ Collegiate Learning 
Assessment Consortium, and Teagle Foundation initiatives to 
advance “Value-Added Assessment of Student Learning” and 
explore the relationships between measures of student engagement 
from NSSE and a wide range of indicators of student learning. 

Benchmarks of Effective Educational Practice 

■ Level of Academic Challenge 

■ Active and Collaborative Learning 

■ Student-Faculty Interaction 

■ Enriching Educational Experiences 

■ Supportive Campus Environment 
www.nsse.iub.edu/pdf/nsse_benchmarks.pdf 

Other Programs & Services 

Beginning College Survey of Student Engagement (BCSSE), 

Faculty Survey of Student Engagement (FSSE), Law School Survey 
of Student Engagement (LSSSE), NSSE Institute workshops and 
Webinars, faculty and staff retreats, consulting, state system 
reports, data sharing, and special analyses. 
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Selected Results 




Drake University 



The selected results reported in this section are based on a wealth 
of data. We analyzed responses from over 360,000 randomly 
sampled students attending 617 U.S. baccalaureate-granting 
colleges and universities who completed NSSE in spring 2009, as 
well as subsamples of this group who responded to several sets of 
experimental questions. We also reviewed archived NSSE data for 
an analysis of multi-year trends. Our lead story - “Improvement 
in Student Engagement Over Time” - combined 2009 results with 
data from past years to search for positive trends in institutional 
performance. We found a good number of institutions with 
evidence of systematic change on the NSSE Benchmarks and 
high-impact practices, 1 suggesting that it is possible to increase 
student engagement in effective educational practices and to 
detect this change in NSSE results. 

The second story - “Senior Year Experiences” - combined NSSE 
data with experimental questions about senior capstone courses 
and post-graduation plans. We also compared “horizontal” 
and “vertical” transfer students, i.e., those who started college 
at either a different baccalaureate-granting institution or a 
community college. 

The next piece - “STEM Students and Teaching and Learning 
Technologies” - focuses on different forms of engagement that 
are more prevalent among science, technology, engineering, 
and mathematics majors. This is followed by an examination 
of students’ experiences with several teaching technologies and 
communication tools, including digital course management and 
Web 2.0 tools. 

The remaining stories use data from the Beginning College 
Survey of Student Engagement (BCSSE) and the Faculty 
Survey of Student Engagement (FSSE) and provide additional 
evidence of the utility of these companion instruments. These 
include an analysis of high school involvement and expected 
persistence in college, and faculty perceptions of the use and 
effectiveness of institutional assessment efforts. 
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Promising/Disappointing Findings 

Promising Findings 

• Forty-one percent of institutions with at least four NSSE 
administrations between 2004 and 2009 showed a steady 
trend of improvement in at least one measure for first- 
year students, and 28% did so for seniors. The percentage 
showing a downward trend was trivial. 

• Institutions showing evidence of systematic improvement 
included public and private institutions, in every size 
category and Carnegie type. 

• Over half of students frequently 1 had serious conversations 
with students of a different race or ethnicity, while 

only about one in seven reported that they never had 
such conversations. 

• More than three-quarters said their senior seminar/capstone 
course contributed substantially 3 to developing intellectual 
curiosity, learning independently, thinking critically, and 
making decisions based on evidence and reasoning. 

• Eighty-five percent of faculty members believed it is 
important for undergraduates to complete a culminating 
senior experience. Thirty-three percent of seniors have 
done so, and another 31% were planning to. 

Disappointing Findings 

• Men were less likely than women to participate in a high- 
impact practice 1 (45% versus 55% among first-years, 43% 
versus 57% among seniors). 

• Transfer students from both community colleges and 
four-year institutions participated in fewer high-impact 
activities, interacted less with faculty, and rated their campus 
relationships lower than native students. 

• About one in five students frequently 1 came to class without 
completing readings or assignments. 

• About one in three seniors rated the quality of academic 
advising as only “fair” or “poor.” 

• Forty percent of first-year students never discussed ideas 
from readings or classes with faculty members outside 
of class. 



learning community or service-learning for first-year students; study abroad, senior 
culminating experience, research with a faculty member, service-learning, or a practicum 
or internship for seniors. 

2 “Very often” or “Often” 

3 “Very much” or “Quite a bit” 





